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more or less responsive to the popular will, and
would derive additional authority from the personal
distinction and status of its members.

But it is not certain that this nicely balanced
machine could be got to work in the manner desired.
Most second chambers are either too weak or too
strong. An Upper Chamber in which the elective
element preponderated might be much more self-
assertive, and much more obstinate in the exercise
of its veto, than the House of Lords before the
Parliament Act. Like the American Senate, and the
Legislative Councils in the Dominions, it would
produce frequent deadlocks with the popular
assembly^ and insist on its direct commission from
the Sovereign People. The danger might be avoided
by giving greater weight to the official and appointed
members; but this might lead to inconvenience of
another kind. A Second Chamber, penetrated by
the sense of its own impotence, might become more
like the French, than the American, Senate: that is
to say, a highly respectable debating-society with
little real influence over affairs. Able and ambitious
men would prefer the activity and opportunities of
the House of Commons to the repose of an ineffective
council-chamber, no longer gilded by the social
prestige of the hereditary peerage.

To steer a prosperous course between these two
extremes in the remodelling of the Upper Chamber
will not be easy. There are other alternatives
which may perhaps be considered. One is to leave
the House of Lords, as it stands at present under
the Act of 1911, unreformed, or at least only
reformed by a mild tincture of life-peerages* It
would retain much of its former dignity, even